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want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, pting those iding in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA~ COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. ‘ 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—E CommMuNIsM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 











THE HOME. 
BY GEO. N. MILLER. 

L 
The Home was builded wondrous fair ; 
With choicest art each stone was laid, 
That naught might ever enter there 
To bring distrust or make afraid. 

". 


To make afraid: for while Home grew 

Beneath the Builder’s cunning hands, 

Its fair proportions wond’ ring drew ~ 
Great multitudes from climes and lands. 


IIL. 


And some were bright, of presence fair, 
That smiled upon the Builder’s trade ; 
And some the baleful burdens bear 
Which evermore do make afraid. 


Iv. 


These saw the great Heart’s Home arise 
Above its broad foundation walls, 

Then pressed its gates with hungry eyes 
To fill the shining courts and halls. 


v. 


But at the gates—a flaming sword— ~ 
The Builder stood, and stern forbade, 

That aught should enter in whose word 

Might bring distrust or make afraid. 


vi. 


**For Home and Heaven,”’ he said “‘are one; 
Their ways are not irreconciled ; 

And Home’s as Heaven’s eternal sun 

Can shine but on the undefiled.”” 


vil. 


To Shame and Sin, he said, ‘‘ Not there 
Your grievous burdens may be laid, 

Nor ever shall Home’s threshold bear 
The things which most do make afraid. 


Vill. 


To Gladness, Peace and Rest these gates 
Shall loosened be from age to age, 

For them alone the Home awaits ; 

Let them receive their heritage.”’ 


1X. 


Then swift these ran to fill Home’s walls 
With joys that know not how to fade ; 
There evermore they hold its halls 
Secure from things that make afraid. 


SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
Il. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 


E do not hold ourselves responsible for 

the genuineness of the documents at- 
tributed to the “Apostolic Fathers,” from which 
we quoted last week. All we can say of them 
is, that they are the only specimens we have 
of the ecclesiastical writings of the genera- 
tion next after the apostles. If they are spuri- 
ous, then we have no remains of the tertiary 
formation. It is very probable that some of 
them are genuine. We should select as such 
the epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius. There is 
more definite history and more agreement 
of the critics in regard to these men than 
in regard to the others. ‘The epistle of Clem- 
ent, whether genuine or not, must be referred to 
the period before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and therefore belongs, if anywhere, to the sec- 
ondary formation. So the epistle of Barnabas, 
if genuine, was written by a man of the apos- 
tolic generation. The Barnabas who was the 
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companion of Paul could not have lived much 
beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, and was 
likely to write in-the vein of Paul and the other 
apostles. The “Shepherd of Hermas” has no 
definable status in history, but the fact that he 
never alludes to the Second Advent excludes 
him from the apostolic generation. He belongs 
either to the period of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
or to a still later formation, 4nd deserves but 
little attention anyhow. 


Taking, then, the writings of Ignatius and 
Polycarp as the most authentic specimens of 
the views in regard to the Second Coming 
which prevailed after the apostolic generation 
had entirely passed away (say from A. D. 100 
to 117, which are the earliest and latest dates 
assigned to any of the Ignatian and Polycarp- 
ian epistles), let us consider what a change 
they indicate. In the first place, they are al- 
most entirely silent in regard to the great topic 
which was always uppermost in the thoughts and 
hearts of the apostolic generation ; and, in the 
next place, their faint allusions to it show that 
they had abandoned all definite expectations, 
and settled into the uncertainty of after ages. 
Polycarp barely says that Jesus Christ “shall 
come to judge the quick and dead,” and Igna- 
tius, that “the last times have come upon us ;” 
both of which expressions are indefinite enough 
to fit almost any Second Advent theory which | 
has appeared in the ages since the end of 
Judaism. Indeed, Polycarp’s expression is 
substantially the very formula adopted by the 
“ Apostles’ Creed” which was established in 
his lifetime, and by the Nicene creed which 
was issued by the first Ecumenical Council in 
A. D. 325. Dividing the church, then, into 
two great parties on the subject of the Sec- 
ond Coming, viz., the apostolic party which 
held the one-generation theory, and the post- 
apostolic party which held and holds the theory 
of indefinite suspension, it is evident that Poly- 
carp and Ignatius are at the head of the sus- 
pension party. 

But we hardly need to look into the dubious 
writings of the post-apostolic age in order to 
determine the change of views which took place 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The na- 
ture of the case, carefully considered, may 
safely be trusted to show what that change 
must have been. 

The time set for the Second Advent in the 
primary records of the Evangelists was point- 
ed out, as we have seen, in two ways ; viz., first, 
by connecting it immediately with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; and, secondly, by limiting 
it to the lifetime of some of the contempora- 
ries of Christ. These two ways were consist- 
ent and substantially equivalent ; but the last 
was more indefinite than the first. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem was a definite and very 
notable event, which took place in A. D. 70; 
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but the lifetime of a contémporary of Christ 
might possibly havé extendéd to A. D. 100, or 
even beyond. We must therefore allow that 
the expéctations of thé apostolic age died out 
gradually. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
they would naturally degin to decay, as that was 
the last public signal appointed in the predic- 
tions of the Evangelists ; but it might still be 
said that the generation contemporary with 
Christ had not wholly disappeared, and till 
that event came some part of the old expecta- 
tion would naturally continue. This would ac- 
count for the expressions which we quoted 
from the epistle of Barnabas, even if that epis- 
tle was written after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. But in the course of forty or fifty years 
from the destruction of Jerusalem, a time must 
have come when it was sure to all men that 
every one of Christ’s contemporaries had passed 
away ; and beyond that time it was absolutely 
impossible to carry the one-generation theory 
of the apostles. Thus we might be certain 
without looking into the epistles of Polycarp 
and Ignatius that they, at the distance of 117 
years from the birth of Christ, had given up 
the idea that he would come at any particular 
time. This was the only possible alternative, 
unless they believed that he had already come, 
immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or while some of his contemporaries were yet 
alive. We know, therefore, very nearly when 
the indefinite-suspension theory begun, if we 
do not know who begun it. It must have be- 
gun after the destruction of Jerusalem and dur- 
ing the ministry of Polycarp and Ignatius. 
They must have seen that “since the fathers 
fell asleep all things continued as they were ” 
in the external world, and must have ceased to 
attach any definite idea of time to the promise 
of Christ’s Coming. 

Thus far we have not claimed any special 
authority for the writings which constitute the 
New Testament. But now a vista of argu- 
ment opens before us. It is evident that there 
is at least a wide distinction between those writ- 
ings and the entire body of patristic literature 
which succeeded them. The one-generation 
theory of the Second Coming, which pervades 
the whole of the New Testament, and gives 
unity to its multifarious documents, was not 
held, and, as we have seen, could not have 
been held, by the next generation after the 
apostles, and never has been held by any gene- 
ration of the church since. We do not now say 
which has the advantage of truthfulness, the 
one-generation theory or the suspension theory. 
The general opinion of the learned world un- 
doubtedly is, that the apostles were mistaken, 
and that the Fathers settled upon the right 
theory of the Second Coming. Leaving this 
question for the present, we simply say that 
the one-generation theory, whether right or 
wrong, is everywhere in the New Testament, 
and is nowhere else. And from this fact we 
advance to the conclusion that the New Tes- 
tament as a whole was certainly written, as it 
professes to have been, in the apostolic age, 
before the desiruction of Jerusalem. It is 
safe to affirm that any book of early Christianity 
which has in it the one-generation theory was 
not manufactured by the apocryphal writers 
of post-apostolic times, for those writers did 





not hold that theory, but its opposite. And, 
further, it is safe to assume that any book 
which has the one-generation theory was not 
essentially corrupted or mutilated by the patris- 
tic manipulators; for if they had meddled 
with it at all in that way, they would certainly 
have suppressed that theory, as either con- 
demning themselves or disgracing the apostles. 
Thus the oddity (so to speak) of the New Tes- 
tament writers in regard to the Second Com- 
ing is the surest possible mark of the genuine- 
ness of their writings. 


But if we advance thus far, we must go a 
step further. The New Testament books, 
written as they surely were in the apostolic 
age, contain clear and minute predictions of 
the destruction of Jerusalem with all its im- 
portant antecedents. Three of the Evangel- 
ists report these predictions as from the mouth 
of Christ ; and there are abundant indications 
everywhere in the New Testament that the 
apostles and their churches constantly con- 
nected their odd theory of the Second Coming 
with the anticipated downfall of Judaism. 
Here is indisputable prescience, which cannot 
be accounted for without admitting the pres- 
ence of inspiration in the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. The argument may be otherwise 
stated thus: The gospels contain minute pre- 
dictions of a great series of public events which 
actually took place about A. D. 70. ‘The only 
way to avoid the conclusion that these predic- 
tions were inspired, is to say that they were 
written after the events. But they are inextri- 
cably mixed up with the one-generation theory 
of the Second Coming, and by that mark we 
know that they must have been written Jdefore 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Therefore they 
were inspired. This step may lead to others. 


A WAY-MARK OF THE SECOND COMIN«a. 





T isremarkable how thoroughly the New 
Testament is permeated with the idea that 
Christ’s Second Coming was to take place 
within the lifetime of the generation contem- 
porary with the apostles. It crops out every- 
where. For instance, Paul’s recommendation 
in the seventh chapter of first Corinthians, that 
believers should abstain from marriage, was 
evidently founded on this expectation; and 
is unexplainable on any other hypothesis. The 
fact must not be overlooked, that his exhorta- 
tions on this point are directed, not simply to 
the leaders and teachers of the church, but to 
the whole body of believers. The exception- 
al proviso is only forthe benefit of those already 
married, and those “who could not contain :” 
“T say therefore, to the unmarried and widows, 
it is good for them if they abide even as I. 
But if they cannot contain, let them marry: 
for it is better to marry than to burn.” 


Now what sense is there in giving such di- 
rections as these to a church that was to con- 
tinue through many generations, and whose 
best and most efficient supply of recruits 
would be the descendants of these very per- 
sons who are thus earnestly recommended to 
remain unmarried? In fact, has not the major- 
ity of believers virtually disregarded this in- 
junction, and treated it as impracticable 
from that day to this? We should make ex- 





ception perhaps for the earnest ifidividuals 
who have endeavored to faithfully carry out 
Paul’s advice, the ascetics, monks, priests 
and nuns of the Catholic church, and the mod- 
ern Shakers. But that is all. And it is well 
perhaps that this is the case, as otherwise the 
world might have continued more pagan than 
civilized to this day. 


But Paul left no occasion for thus mistaking 
his meaning and stultifying his words. He 
gives as an express reason for this advice the 
fact that the Second Advent was near. He 
says in this same chapter, “But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short. It remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though 
they had none: and they that weep as though 
they wept not: and they that rejoice as though 
they rejoiced not: and they that buy as though 
they possessed not: and they that use this 
world as not abusing it. For the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” G. A. C. 


{Selections from G. W. N’s Writings.] 
POWER OF THE WORD OF GOD. 





ILLFULNESS is the folly of selfish 
persons everywhere, but especially so 

in democratic communities. In states where 
the laws are made by the people, rendering 
obedience to them, on the part of the majority 
at least, entirely voluntary, individuals con- 
tract foolish and exaggerated notions of the 
inviolability of their wills—of the importance 
of having their own way in everything. They 
expect to go to heaven, step by step, as volun- 
tarily as they would go to any other place 
where their interest calls. Such persons are 
ignorant of the process by which God writes 
his laws on our hearts—a process requiring him 
first of all to confine us by something stronger 
than our own temporary purposes. This 
strength lies in his word. Our primary recep- 
tion of it is altogether a matter of choice; a 
voluntary act of the heart. But after that, it 
takes its own course with us, pays no atten- 
tion to our carnal wants and wishes, and over- 
rides the obstructions of our selfish wills. It 
is a lasso which men may avoid to their own 
destruction, but which, when once thrown 
around them, is superior to all struggles of a 
dying nature, and will hold them in spite of 
the fiercest ebullitions of will, during the 
transition state of crucifixion and suffering. 
The student of the New Testament will find 
many instances in which this agent appears 
as the only and sufficient bond, for holding 
men to the truth. When many were stumbled 
at the “hard sayings” of Christ, and walked 
no more with him, the twelve found themselves 
involuntarily captives to the “words of eter- 
nal life” which proceeded from his mouth. 
Similar was the relation of the church of Cor- 
inth, who were described as “carnal babes in 
Christ,” to the word spoken by Paul. Their 
own worldly inclinations, and the severe re- 
bukes which he administered to them, would 
ihevitably have sundered the connection be- 
tween them, if it had depended on their own 
wills simply ; or rather if their wills had not 
been captivated by the spiritual magnetism 
which he possessed. The secret of his con- 
trolling influence in that church lay in the fact 
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stated by him in his first epistle: “And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. For I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
1 Cor. 2: 1—4. The Corinthians, by receiving 
such preaching, yielded to the grappling of 
God’s will—came under his magnetism—and 


entered into such a vital connection with Paul, | 


the vessel of his power, that neither time nor 
space, nor even their own wills, could detach 
them from the influence that was subduing all 
things to itself. God was fulfilling to them his 
twofold engagement in the new covenant: “I 
WILL be to them a God, and they sHALL be to 
me a people.” —.Spiritual Magazine, Fuly 1, 1847. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 


I. 
THE NEW HAVEN EPOCH. 

HE distinctive religion of the O. C. had 

its development (or rather re-develop- 
ment, as it is identical we believe with 
that of the Primitive Church), in New Haven, 
Conn., in the year 1834. It was early called 
New Haven Perfectionism, to distinguish it 
from a contemporary Perfectionism of a very 
different kind in the State of New York. 
This was its name as a doctrinal system ; as 
since embodied in practical life it has taken 
the name of Bible Communism. Its founda- 
tion truths are, first, the Second Coming of 
Christ at the end of the Jewish dispensation 
or immediately after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; second, Salvation from Sin under the 
New Covenant or Christian dispensation, Paul 
being a preacher and example of that salvation. 
Through what studies and spiritual exercises 
Mr. Noyes came to the knowledge of these 
truths, he has related in his “Confessions of 
Religious Experience ;” and as these truths 
were the subject of his first printed testimony 
and are the seed-corn of all the Community 
Literature, as well as of all that is new in 
Community life, it may be interesting to advert 
to the circumstances and trace the process of 
their germination. In doing this we shall quote 
iberally from the book above mentioned. 

The year 1831 has been called the “ Year 
of Revivals.” There was a spirit present that 
year through all New England, which sum- 
moned men as Paul was summoned, in_ the 
midst of whatever career, and brought them to 
the feet of Jesus Christ with these words in 
the’r hearts, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” This spirit struck down John H. Noyes 
just as he was attaining the strength of man- 
hood, and after he had enlisted eagerly for the 
bar. It was the stroke of destiny tohim. He 
quit the profession of his choice and went im- 
med ately to Andover to study for the ministry. 
Herz he spent one year, and then went to New 
H wen, where he would have finished his course 
if it had not been in‘errupted in the middle of 
the third year by a second conversion as de- 
cisive as the first. 











When his love was fresh, and before he be- 
gan his studies, he made a vow in his heart 
that he would “keep in the revival spirit and 
be a young convert forever, and that he would 
live and die for the Millennium,” which was 
then supposed to be near. In going to Ando- 
ver he plunged into suffering and conflict, for 
he found less fervor and devotion there than 
in ordinary religious society, while the conta- 
gion of sensuality and selfish ambition was 
very strong; but he daily renewed his vow be- 
fore God with strong crying and tears for help, 
and was saved from any backsliding. “Often,” 
says he, “the floods of sin seemed ready to 
overwhelm me, but on the whole grace pre- 
vailed, and experience worked hope. My 
motto and text of argument with those who 
thought a half-way religion sufficient was 
Paul’s expression, ‘ Bringing into captivity every 


-thought to the obedience of Christ.’” His 


earnestness had not abated when he went to 
New Haven. To be perfectly holy and to 
help bring in the Millennium was still the am- 
bition that inspired all his energies. His 
spirit grew stronger and stronger, and when 
his narrative has arrived at the highest point 
of his experience under the dispensation on 
which he entered at his first conversion, he 
thus describes the state of his inner man: 


By systematic temperance, fasting, exercise and 
prayer, I had satisfactorily overcome the bodily in- 
firmities which troubled me at Andover. I was no 
longer tormented with inordinate alimentiveness, 
and other temptations to sensuality. I had con- 
quered my nervous system, which for a long time 
after my first religious agitation had been morbidly 
excitable. I could now study intensely, twelve or 
even sixteen hours ina day, withoutinjury. Preach- 
ing, which once would shake and disorder my 
nerves, had become a delight and refreshment to 
me. I was constantly cheerful, and often very 
happy. My chief delight, next to that of com- 
muning with Christ through the Scriptures, was in 
prayer. I was in the habit of spending not less 
than three hours in my closet daily. In those 
seasons, I could truly say that I entered “into the 
secret place of the Most High, and abode under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” The spirit of love 
blotted out my transgressions, wiped away my tears, 
and filled me with unutterable bliss. any times, 
and for days together, my heart was so burdened 
with spiritual joy, that my body became weak and 
pined away. I record these facts, not in the spirit 
of boasting, but rather that I may show how much 
religion I had to give up, when subsequently 
“judgment was laid to the line, and righteousness 
to the plummet.” 


During his whole course he had an instinct- 
ive aversion to committing himself to the guid- 
ance of commentators, and his studies were 
very much confined to the Scriptures. He 
was fond of the Greek Testament and of 
Robinson’s Lexicon, but he says of his educa- 
tion at Andover: 


I think the best part of my education at Ando- 
ver was that which | obtained by studying the four 
Evangelists in the English, without note or com- 
ment. My method was this: I selected some 
specific trait in the character of Christ, or some 
vein of truth in his instructions, and with my eye 
on that, read the four gospels through at a sitting, 
noting with my pen all the passages relating to the 
point of interest. When this reading was finished, 
I reviewed my notes, meditited on them, and en- 
deivorel to obtain a concentrated and comprehen- 
sive view of the trait or truth selected for exami- 
nation. My interest in the subject would steadily 
increase as light beamed forth from one passage 
and another, till at last, when all the scattered rays 
were converged, my mind seemed to dwell in a focus 
of glory, and my heart burned within me. The 
pleasure and profit of this exercise was not chiefl 
intellectual. It opened a fountain of spiritual life 
to my soul. It drew me more and more into 
blessed fellowship with the spirit of him whose 





beauty I sought for and beheld. Many a time 
when I was ready to sink under the infirmities of 
flesh and spirit, and when I could find no rest for 
my soul either in communion with brethren, or in 
prayer, I betook myself to this method of con- 
versing with Christ, and found abundant joy and 
peace. I went through the gospels in this way 
almost daily for several months, and acquired so 
much facility in reading rapidly, and at the same 
time catching all that pertained to the subject in 
mind, that the process was by no means laborious. 


Of his course at New Haven he says: 

During that year and a half I attended lectures 
daily, and studied Taylorism enough to be pre- 
pared for examinations: but my mind was chiefly 
directed with my heart to the simple treasures of 
the Bible. I went through the epistles of Paul 
again and again, as I had gone through the Evan- 
gelists at Andover: and, in the latter part of the 
time, when I had begun to exercise myself in 
preaching, I was in the habit of preparing the 
matter of every sermon by reading the whole New 
Testament through with reference to the subject I 
had chosen. , 


It was in a heart thus glowing with the love 
of God, and in a mind thus concentrated in 
its attention to the word of God, that the here- 
sies of Perfectionism were born. In another 
chapter we will trace the process of their de- 
velopment. : 


COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 





BY G. CRAGIN. 


HE system of personal criticism as prac- 

ticed among the Oneida Communists is 

not, I imagine, well understood even by many 
readers of the CrRCULAR. 


We criticise one another, not to humiliate, 
but to encourage ; not to excite evil-thinking, 
but to remove its causes ; in short, not to de- 
stroy, but to save. In administering criticism 
wisdom and grace are sought from above. 
The criticism most appreciated comes from 
those persons who are most respected and 
loved for true spirituality and earnest faithful- 
ness to the truth. This class of critics, while 
keen to discern and earnest to rebuke evil, are 
equally wide-awake to perceive good in char- 
acter and equally desirous of commending it. 
It is, in fact, by exalting the good elements, 
and suppressing the bad, that improvement in 
character is secured. Thus “evil is overcome 
by good.” 

We rejoice in our system of criticism. It is 
unrivalled in its power to eliminate a man’s 
conceit ; it can, in a very short time, reduce 
his egotism to zero. On the other hand, it 
can as quickly fill one’s heart with true justifi- 
cation, peace and love. Whoever receives 
criticism thus given by truth-loving friends 
soon appreciates it for its good results upon 
his character. He knows that it “ wounds but 
to heal.” 5 


HUMILITY. 





HAT is there more pleasing and ac- 

ceptable to God than a soft, humble 
heart, one that is open and receptive to his 
will? We cannot receive the grace and love 
of God unless we are humble, for “God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble.” Jas. 4:6. “And whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be abased ; and he that shall hum- 
ble himself shall be exalted.” Matt. 23: 12. 
“ Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due 
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time.” 1 Pet. 5: 6.“ Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up.” Jas. 
4: 10. If we become proud and unthankful, 
God will not help us: but, on the other hand, 
if we are meek and humble, and seek to 
please him in all we do, he will help us. If we 
have trials and tribulations, they are to make us 
appreciate what God has done for us; and 
when we become humble enough to do that, 
and continually seek to obey the still small 
voice, he will de}iver us from trials and we 
shall be happy, for we shall be conscious of his 
love flowing into our hearts. R. B. H. 








Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1871. 





The commendation of the legal profession which 
was elicited from the Community years ago, by the 
fair treatment it had generally received from the 
lawyers, might with slight modifications be ex- 
tended to the editorial profession. We have to 
acknowledge that we have found editors as a class 
enlightened and liberal, and believers in the old 
doctrine of Gamaliel. The liberalism of editors, 
like that of lawyers, is explained by the fact that 
“‘ their minds are trained in a school where there are 
two sides to every question, and both sides are 
discussed and attended to.” Again the profession 
of editors, as well as the profession of lawyers, 
gives them a superior “insight into human nature 
whereby they learn the warping force of prejudice, 
and the deceitfulness of appearances; and they 
thus form the habit of suspending or moderating 
their judgment of persons and principles that are 
condemned by report and popular opinion, until 
they learn the whole truth.” 


We call attention to the fact that there has been 
within a few years great improvement in the tone 
of the newspaper press of this country. This re- 
mark is particularly true of the leading metro- 
politan journals. They contain fewer articles than 
formerly of a purely sensational character, and a 
greater amount of matter that is instructive 
and edifying. They bring to the discussion of 
subjects more intelligence and greater candor. 
They treat opponents with more courtesy, and 
apply less scurrilous language to rivals. They use 
better English: there is less reliance on slang 
words and phrases for effect. Italic, small capi- 
tal and capital letters, as well as exclamation 
points, are used more sparingly. There is, in 
short, more dependence on simple, clear, truthful 
statements of fact. 

This improvement indicates that a great and de- 
sirable change is making in general society; that 
it is passing from its infantile, sensational condi- 
tion to one characterized by greater appreciation 
of intelligence and truth. It indicates a change in 
the mental appetite of American readers ; and that 
sensition u literature of all sorts is to be banished 
from respectable society, and find its votaries only 
among the ignorant, foolish and degraded. Speed 
the time. 


Occasionally a rail is taken off the “division 
fence” between the Congrezationilists and the 
Byptists. Thus H. W. Beecher professes a readi- 
ness to immerse any one who prefers immersion to 
sprinkling, and says, moreover, he is willing to im- 
merse persons as often as they desire it; and 
the Advance says, or allows a contributor to say— 
“We (the Congrezationalists) lose miny converts, 
who join Baptist churches, because of the silly re- 





luctance of many of our ministers to immerse. 
When there is the least preference for that mode, 
the clergy ought to yield their own taste and 
notions of fitness and convenience.” Now let the 
Baptists consent to sprinkle such as prefer that 
mode, and little cause will remain for having any 
“division fence” between the two sects. Or, still 
better, let them study anew the whole subject, ‘and 
they may conclude that water-baptism was but a 
type and shadow of the spiritual baptism that dis- 
placed it after Christ’s death and resurrection. 


It is gratifying to learn that the farce of the Rich- 
ardson-McFarland trial is not to be repeated all 
over our country. An Ohio jury has convicted a 
man of man-slaughter for murdering one whom he 
suspected of seducing his wife. The usual defense 
of insanity failed, and he is allowed ten years for 
reflection upon his deed in connection with such 
hard labor as the jails of that State can furnish. 


Father Hyacinthe has broken silence, and in a. 


way indicating that at least one Frenchman under- 
stands the fundamental cause of the present mis- 
fortunes of France. In “An Appeal to the Catho- 
lic Bishops,” relating mainly to the decrees of the 
recent Ecumenical Council, he says: 

I do not hesitate to say it, the question which at this very moment 
takes precedence of all others in France is the religious question. 
France cannot do without Christianity; and yet she cannot accept 
Christianity under the forms of oppression and corruption with 
which it has been disguised. Therefore it is that she, even more than 
the Latin races in general, has been forced to live without religion, 
and consequently without moral power, between Ultramontanism 
and Infidelity, two foes of which she has taken but too slight account, 
and against whom she had need to fight not less, certainly, than 
against those who have invaded nothing but her soil. 

To a friend in the United States he writes in the 
same tone : 


Among Christians, the religious question is always first. The pro- 
found cause of the disasters of my poor, dear country is in the moral 
corruption which had undermined it, and this corruption was most 
closely connected with the religious decadence. We must not let 
ourselves be so absorbed by the events of the war that we forget to 
provide in the solution of religious questions the sovereign remedy 
which the nations need. 


The /ndependent nominates Father Hyacinthe 
as the new leader of France, and we are inclined 
to second the nomination. 


In a late CiRCULAR, under the title of “Com- 
munity Literature,” statistics were given as to the 
name, time and place of issue, and editorial man- 
agement, of all the publications of the Community 
school since the year 1834, when J. H. N. first 
employed the press in the dissemination of his 
views. A friend suggested that this outline might 
be filled up with “salient passages of connecting 
history of persons and of the cause,” and make 
an interesting series for the CrRcULAR. Thinking 
favorably of the suggestion, we gave the work to 
a former editor of the CiRcuLAR, and have already 
received an introductory article, which will ‘be found 
in another column under the heading, “ History of 
Community Literature.” 


OUR POLICY. 





UR policy in respect to the formation of 

new Communities, and in respect to receiving 
new members into those already formed, is cer- 
tainly an anomilous one. Perhaps no other organi- 
zation of persons, having definite views regarding 
the improvement of society and salvation of men, 
ever practiced equal continence. It is difficult 
for many to understind our policy; and some are 
disposed to censure it as short-sighted and selfish. 
For its vindication from the charge of short-sight- 
edness we must await the verdict of future years. 
For its vindication from the charge of selfishness, 
it should be sufficient to call attention to the fact 
that our course is the exact opposite of that which 
every selfish man, especially every man actuated 
by what has been termed “sectarian selfishness,” 





would pursue. But we are not content with mere 
negative justification: we are firmly convinced, 
(and we earnestly desire that our friends should 
also be), that this policy is best for the ultimate 
extension and triumph of Bible Communism, and 
also best, at least in many instances, for those who 
are seeking to enter at once Communistic life. 
We are convinced that it is best for the cause, be- 
cause we see plainly that its future progress and 
power require that the organizations already formed 
should have earnest co-laborers everywhere—men 
and women who thoroughly understand and sound- 
ly believe in the principles and objects we have in 
view, and who are virtually members of the Com- 
munities although not formally connected with 
them. We know this is entirely feasible; that 
persons can, in whatever circumstances they may 
be placed, really stand on the pentecostal platform, 
and promote, in some degree, the objects that we 
have at heart. In fact, there are those among our 
subscribers whom we count as virtual members 
of our organization, though they may have never 
visited us, nor made an application for admis- 
sion. The cause will become strong in proportion 
as this class increases, and when it becomes numer- 
ous there will be comparatively little difficulty in 
the formation of successful Communities; and 
all may as well understand that until this class is 
considerably increased the organization here will 
not be likely to hasten the formation of new Com- 
munities. That many of those who address us 
have not sufficient interest in our principles to 
justify us in receiving them into the Communities, 
even if we were seeking new members, is proved 
by the fact, that after declining their applications 
for immediate membership no indications are 
received of their continued adherence to our 
principles. 

Ina future number we may mention some of 
the ways in which outside friends may promote 
the interests of the cause of Bible Communism. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The Community, having on hand no building 
projects for the next season requiring any consid- 
erable amount of teaming, has concluded to dis- 
pose of eight or ten horses. Three were sold 
last week. 


—A few sheep have been purchased. This pur- 
chase pleases our horticultural chief, Mr. Thacker, 
as it will enable him to commence his favorite plan 
of keeping sheep in the orchards to eat up the 
windfalls, and so diminish the number of insects 
that -injure and destroy the fruit. 


—We have ample opportunity to “comfort our- 
selves with apples” these winter days. Every 
morning Mr. A. puts over a bushel of apples 
into boxes placed for that purpose in one of the 
cellars easiest of access to the family, and through 
which passes the underground route between the 
houses ; and all day long those who wish an apple 
have only to step down to this cellar and help 
themselves to Rhode Island Greenings, Northern 
Spys, Tollman’s Sweets, Spitzenbergs, Jonathans, 
Red Canadas, etc., etc. We have noticed, by the 
way, that Mr. A. spends some part of his leisure 
time in “tidying up” our cellars. Those that he 
has already taken in hand are in an attractive con- 
dition. The walls and ceilings are whitewashed, 
the floors thoroughly swept, and the bewildering 
thiscellany of articles that they contain, is orderly 
arranged. 


—A year or two ago we noticed in the Cir- 
CULAR the beneficent discovery some German 
workman had made concerning the use of varnish 
on burns, and spoke of the practical success of this 
remedy in our family. But we cannot help speak- 
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ing loudly in its praise again. We have tried it 
not only on adults, but on children and infants, and 
so much to our delight, that we wish we could tell 
every mother in the land of this blessed discovery. 
To be sure we have had no severe cases, but with 
so many radiators, coils and steam-pipes about the 
house, curious, uncautious baby fingers suffer oc- 
casionally. Yesterday our little eight-months’-old 
Ruddy, while sitting in his Aunt Harriet’s lap, 
suddenly put his hand on a radiator near by that 
was sufficiently hot to burn the balls of two of his 
fingers to a blister. Didn’t he cry lustily, though ! 
Mamma was soon sent for, and came rushing in 
with a bottle of shellac, furnished with a soft 
camel’s hair brush on purpose for such occasions. 
The varnish was applied immediately, and so re- 
lieved baby that he went to sleep shortly after. 
During his nap his mother made two cots of thin 
muslin, just the size of the burned fingers, and 
only long enough to cover the first joint. These 
were put on when he was asleep, and thoroughly 
varnished and dried before he awoke, thus sticking 
them on and completely protecting the blistered 
finger tips. When the little fellow awoke he 
played with his fingers awhile, looking at them with 
a most astonished air, and then went to sucking 
them. A decided “No, no,” stopped that, and 
now he seems to give them no attention at all, but 
creeps and plays as well as ever. Every nap he 
takes his mother puts a fresh coating on the fingers, 
especially on the balls, where it wears the most by 
use. The cots will be thus kept on until the fin- 
gers are well, then baby will be allowed to play in 
a basin of warm water long enough to soak them 
off. The chief merit of this remedy is its sim- 
plicity. You can protect a burn without fettering 
all the parts around it; and the thick coating of 
varnish guards the hurt so effectually that the re- 
pairing power of nature can work unimpeded. 
—Monday, Feb. 6.—Owing to the late reception 
of Mr. Noyes’ article, “ Second Advent Geology,” 
the printing of the CrRcULAR was so delayed that 
the family papers were not distributed until late last 
evening; so the article was read while we were 
assembled in meeting. The reading was the occa- 
sion of some inspiriting remarks on the subject. 
Mr. H. referred in an interesting way to the first 
verse of Revelation, where it is recorded that Christ 
himself received the revelation from God of the 
time of his Second Coming. While he was on earth 
he was ignorant of the exact time of his return; 
he said, “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” But when God gave him the 
revelation he immediately sent it by his angel to 
John ; and John revealed it to the church [1 John, 
2: 18] that the last hour [Zora] had come. _T. then 
referred to the last of Revelation, where Christ 
testifies, “Surely I come quickly,”—and said that 
the testimony must have been momentous with 
meaning when uttered, in view of Christ’s speedy 
coming, but that it was entirely meaningless if 
the event did not transpire as promised. The 
context, too, proves that the time was at hand. 
Read, for instance, the roth, 11th and 12th verses 
of the last chapter: “He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.” And behold 7 come quickly, and my re- 
wird *s with mz,to give every man according as 
his work shall be.” The time was then so near at 
hind that it was too late toexpect changes. “Seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for 
the time is at hind.” He that is unjust, or filthy, 
etc., let him be so still. Others mentioned that 
the truth about the Second Coming was the key 
to history as well as to the Bible—that we under- 
stind nothing of the reul plot of history, only as 
we read it in the light of facts connected with the 





Second Coming ; that knowing and believing those 
facts cut us free from the trammels of theologians 
and commentators, who are on a false track. 
Let us give Christ and Paul the credit of meaning 
what they said, and not try to lower that meaning, 
or explain it away. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—The most we have to report is, that work in 
the job-office is as lively as ever. Our hall is a 
work-shop where busy fingers are almost continu- 
ally overlaying, or folding, or stitching, or covering 
pamphlets. 


—J. and F., who stay at the factory noons, and 
generally have only a cold lunch, have fixed their 
stove lately so as to have baked potatoes for din- 
ner. They have a common, sheet-iron stove, and 
at the first rim from the top J. fastened a wire- 
grate; so all F. need do, is to lift the cover from 
the stove, drop the potatoes on to the grate, and 
in twenty minutes— 


** Ah, you should taste them when roasted ! 
(Chestnuts are not half so good ;) 

* * 7 * * > * 
And if ever you eat one let me beg 

You manage it just as you do an egg. 

Take a pat of butter, a silver spoon, 

And wrap your napkin round the shell: 

Have you seen a humming-bird probe the bell 
Of a white-lipped morning-glory ? 

Well, that’s the rest of the story!” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Engineers are devising plans for tunneling the 
English Channel. Preliminary borings have been 
made on both sides, which indicate that a tunnel 
can be safely made and that sufficient ventilation 
can be secured. This triumph must come. 





Clarence King of the United States Coast Survey 
claims to have discovered,upon the northern slopes 
of Mounts Shasta, Rainier, and Hood, near the Pa- 
cific coast, active glaciers. These are the first in- 
stances in which “live glaciers” have been found 
within the boundary of the United States, Alaska 
excepted. 





London has just completed a large hospital on 
the Thames embankment opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. The corporation is that of St. Thom- 
as Hospital, which has been removed from London 
Bridge. The new structure is designed to meet 
the requirements of the present advanced state of 
hospital hygiene: free ventilation being the promi- 
nent feature. The architectural effect is good. 





Although the cloudy weather in Spain, Sicily 
and Africa interfered seriously with the observations 
of the December eclipse, the preparations for ob- 
serving it were so ample as to partly compensate ; 
and the results obtained will probably, when fully 
worked out, throw much light on the question of 
the nature of the solar corona. From an article 
by J. Norman Lockyer, in Mature, Jan. 19, it 
seems probable that the corona is partly a real 
envelope or shell of incandescent gases surrounding 
the sun, and that the rays seen to project outside 
of this envelope are mostly an effect of the earth’s 
atmosphere, together with more or less variation 
as seen by different eyes. 





The Philadelphia Ledger describes the Amster- 
dam ship-canal now building and expected to be 
finished in 1876. It ranks next to the Suez canal 
as an engineering enterprise. It runs through two 
shallow lakes, and the plan of construction is to 
build embankments on each side of the line of the 
canal, and then dredge out the bed to the requisite 
depth. A deep excavation is to be made through 
sind hills from the lakes to the North Sea, and 
piers formed of large blocks of concrete are to run 
out about a mile to deep water. These piers will 





inclose a harbor comprising an area of about two 
hundred acres, which is to be dredged to a depth 
of twenty-four feet below low-water mark. The ca- 
nal will also have three locks eastward of the 
harbor at the point where it first enters the North 
Sea. The width of the canal will be 88 feet at 
the bottom and 195 at the top. The depth is to 
be 23 feet. The locks will admit ships of the lar- 
gest class. These extensive works are now being 
carried on with great energy, and when completed 
will promote the commercial prosperity of Amster- 
dam. 


EARLY REVIVALS. 





A contributor to the Advance, Rev. Abbott E. 
Kittridge, writes an account of the early revivals 
of religion. After speaking of the greatest of all 
revivals, that which began on the day of Pentecost, 
and extended through the whole career of the 
Apostolic church, he says : 


From the third to the thirteenth century is the 
night of the church and the world, when Roman- 
ism became the great curse of humanity and of 
the individual soul. And yet through all this period 
of darkness, there were a scattered few who bowed 
not the knee to priest and Pope, and history records, 
that in 1315, in the small territory of Bohemia alone, 
God raised up 80,000 witnesses for the truth as itis 
in Jesus. We come now tothe Reformation, which 
was simply a wide-spread and glorious Revival.— 
Says Dr. fumes W. Alexander, “ Never, certainly, 
since the days of the early Christians, was there 
such a general concern about religon, never were 
there so many conversions. The published cor- 
respondence of the reformers, and particularly of 
Martin Luther and John Calvin, shows that a large 
part of their time was employed in giving counsel 
to inquiring souls. All the good and great men 
who were the chief instruments in this amazin 
revival felt and avowed that it was entirely of G 
and that nothing but the Omnipotent Spirit could 
have produced the change which they observed 
and experienced. So rapid was the progress of it, 
that in less than forty years, in face of the united 
opposition of the church and the empire, against 
all proscription, in spite of rack and faggot, the 
principles of evangelical religion had overspread 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, and the ‘ 
British Isles. It was an outpouring of the Spirit, 
under which the mountains flowed down at his 
presence. It was a converting power that was 
acknowledged by tribes and nations.” 


In 1625, God’s Spirit was poured out upon a part 
of Scotland, commencing in the town of Stewarton 
and continuing five years. Its first refreshing 
drops were felt as the church was bending beneath 
the persecutions of Charles I., who sought to com- 
pel uniformity to the national establishment. In 
1628 the synod of the Presbyterian church, then 
meeting in Edinburgh, applied to his majesty, that a 
general fast might be observed throughout the 
kingdom, on account of the prevalence of vice 
and immorrality of every kind—God, the majesty 
of all glory, King of kings, heard the request to 
the earthly king, and no sooner had Christians 
come together in their houses of prayer, than it was 
evident that the Holy Spirit was one of their number. 
The first sign of the good work was confession of 
sins individual and national from the lips of the 
people of God, and then came down the shower. 
At one service in 1630, in the Kirk of Sholts, there 
was preaching by a John Livingstone, only 28 years 
of age, and 500 experienced a change of heart at 


_ that time, who proved themselves genuine, ' lively 


Christians in after life. Simultaneous with this 
spiritual awakening in Scotland, Ireland was 
blessed, the work commencing there in 1625. The 
province of Ulsterin the north of Ireland, was 
before this outpouring in a deplorable moral state 
of ignorance and vice. Atheism had increased 
with disregard of God and His law, iniquity every- 
where abounded. with contention, fighting and mur- 
der. But God had not forgotten his faithful if few 
disciples, and he heard and answered their prayers. 
The revival commenced with the labors of a faith- 
ful band of ministers, who went over from Scotland, 
fired with a true missionary spirit, and a resolute 
determination to evangelize the land. They had 
hardly begun to preach before the change was ob- 
servable. The thoughtless became thoughtful, the 
immoral were reclaimed, and open and violent op- 
posers were transformed to as willing and earnest 
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supporters. From Ulster it passed to the counties 
of Down and Antrim, and in 1628 the work was 
so glorious that writers describe it as the largest 
manifestation of the Spirit since the day of Pente- 
cost. Christians came thirty and forty miles to the 
communion, and would continue all day in prayer 
and praise, their souls so filled with the sense of 
God’s nearness, that they were conscious of no 
sensations of hunger or thirst. 


In 1662 God’s Spirit visited England, and now, 
as in Scotland at an earlier date, the blessing came 
when the rod of the persecutor was again laid on 
the church. It was in the hour of this persecution 
that the “five mile act” was enacted, by which 
all dissenting — were forbidden to labor 
within five miles of their own parishes ; and by this 
act 2,000 godly pastors were expelled from their 
fields of labor, and some were driven to these 
shores, here to lay the corner-stone, Christ Jesus, 
at the foundation of American liberty and thought. 
And when the persecution, guided by Archbishop 
Laud and Jeffries, became furious, and the rage of 
man seemed about to triumph, God watered his 
church with spiritual mercies, which so aroused 
and quickened its membership that it was truly 
a great Protestant Reformation. 





L. Maria Child says, in a communication to the 
National Standard on Coéperation: “The only 
way to make sure of men’s doing their best in any 
form of associated labor, is so to arrange matters 
that each man will feel the interest of the whole to 
be his own interest. Mutual codperation, if applied 
to all the branches of business, would improve the 
quality of articles produced, cheapen them to pur- 
chasers, stimulate industry and ingenuity, and se- 
cure harmonious action by enriching all concerned. 
The essence of political economy is contained in 
the maxim: Each for all, and all for each.” 





VIOLIN STRINGS. 





BY F. WAYLAND SMITH. 


MYSTERY has always surrounded the manu- 

facture of violin strings, They are called 
catgut, and the popular notion seems to be that 
they are made from the intestines of Italian cats, 
but beyond this all is uncertain. In vain one 
searches the encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc., for 
information in regard to their manufacture ; there 
is none to be found in them. The importers are 
the only ones who can tell about it. Some of them 
have been to Europe, and have seen the strings 
made ; but even from them you will get no overplus 
of particulars in regard to the manufacture. They 
will, however, give a general idea of the matter, 
and some few details of the process. I will con- 
dense what I have learned from them, from their 
trade circulars, etc. 


Violin strings are made principally from the 
intestines of sheep. There are manufactories of 
them in Italy, Germany and France; the largest 
being in Paris, where, with steam machinery, about 
one hundred hands—mostly girls—are employed 
in times of peace and prosperity. The French make 
the cheapest strings, the quality corresponding to 
the price ; the German strings are better, and the 
Italian are the best in the world. There is no end 
of cheating in regard to the different makes ; the 
German strings are often called Roman and sold 
as such; the French sell theirs for Italian when- 
ever they can, etc.; and this misrepresentation is 
carried to such an extent that it is next to impossi- 
ble to tell when you get the genuine, and when the 
imitation strings. The French make their strings 
of native and English gut; they are not so strong 
as those made by the Germans from Russian 
gut. The Italians make theirs almost entirely from 
the gut of native sheep. There is a class of 
persons who get the gut of the butchers, clean it, 
wind it on reels, and dry it; after which it is 
bought by travelers who go about collecting it, and 
who sell it tothe string makers. The gut of spring 
lambs makes the whitest, handsomest strings, al- 





though they are not so strong as those made from 
the darker gut of the older sheep. 

The process of making the strings is substan- 
tially the same in all countries, the main features 
being somewhat as follows : 

The gut is first put into water and soaked until 
soft, then girls commence scraping it with a 
knife, pulling it between the knife and thumb, keep- 
ing it all the while in water. The gut is scraped 
thus over and over again until it is perfectly clean, 
the fat and flesh being all removed. During the 
scraping the water is constantly changed, and 
sometimes acids, potash, etc., are added, to make 
the strings whiter. The Germans, after having 
thus prepared the gut, split it into four or six 
threads. These threads are then fastened into a 
frame of the proper length, capable of holding one 
hundred strings, with hooks at one end and pegs 
at the other, six or eight threads being allowed for 
each string. When the frame is full the hooks are 
made to revolve so as to twist the strings. After 
they are twisted they are put into an air-tight room 
where brimstone is burned, and where they remain 
until they are properly bleached, when they are 
placedinthesuntodry. The girls then polish them 
with lump pumice-stone, after which they have only 
to be sorted with reference to their color, and 
packed in bundles of thirty for market. It takes 
about one month, from the time the gut is put into 
the water, to finish the string. 

The Italians make their strings in nearly the 
same manner as the Germans, except that they do 
not split the gut, nor put so many threads ina 
string. The Italian strings are not wound so 
tightly or polished so smoothly as the German ; 
the threads can be plainly seen. 

In selecting violin strings for actual use, the 
following points should be borne in mind : 

1. The dry and mealy strings are not good. 
They are made from such poor material that if a 
little oil is rubbed on them they turn dark colored, 
which is not the case with those made from good 
material. 

2. The whitest strings are not always the best, 
but, on the contrary, they are often weak and life- 
less, their strength having been bleached out of 
them. 

3. Beware of “ Red-ends” and “ Yellow-ends.” 
They are cheap and have a poor tone. 


4. Really good strings are not to be had at re- 
tail in this country for less than four or five dollars 
per bundle. 


Violin strings must be preserved from moisture 
and damp air. Even when good strings are 
secured they will be liable to fail unless the violin is 
carefully wrapped in silk or woolen, when not in 
use. 


THE WEASEL (Putorius pustillus). 





BY HENRY THACKER. 


HIS active little animal belongs to the family 
Mustelide. \t is very generally known, 
though from some unexplained cause never be- 
comes very numerous. It is excessively carnivo- 
rous in its habits. .Its propensity to kill is so 
great, that it seldom ceases its work of destruction 
so long as game is at hand, though its appetite may 
have been fully satisfied. Moles, rats and mice 
are its favorite game, and it seldom requires more 
than the blood and brains of its victims. When 
these animals become scarce, the weasel sometimes 
attacks poultry; but it rarely happens that much 
damage is done to the farmer from this cause, and 
none, I think, so long as a rat or a mouse is acces- 
sible on the premises. In view of this fact, the 
weasel should not be regarded by the farmer as an 
enemy ; but, on the contrary, as a friend and bene- 
factor. : 
Three years ago moles and field mice, were very 
abundant on the Community domain. Since then 





their number has steadily diminished, until at the 
present time our fields and out-houses are com- 
paratively free from these troublesome animals ; 
but, until recently, I was ignorant of the main 
cause ; which I now ascribe to the vigilance of 
this little hunter, the weasel. Since the snow 
commenced falling, I have discovered more signs 
of its presence and work than I remember to have 
seen for many years. In crossing the fields, I 
have noticed that wherever mice are likely to find 
harbor there the tracks of the weasel are seen; 
also numerous smooth round holes made by it, in 
plunging beneath the snow in search of its game. 
Evidently in the economy of the all-wise Creator, 
ample provision has been made against an undue 
increase of any one race of animals, and man 
should become wise enough not to interfere to 
his own disadvantage with this “ balance of power.’ 





Chinese printers employ more than six thousand 
characters. A writer from Shanghai says: “On 
entering the printing-office I was confronted with 
a series of amphitheaters, in the interior of each of 
which stood a compositor; and I saw at a glance 
the immensity of the work which any one who 
learns to read, or speak, or print the Chinese 
language has to encounter.” 


A young woman having had the good fortune to 
win a scholarship at the Edinburgh Medical College, 
its faculty, after due deliberation, came to the sage 
conclusion, that “if women pay their share toward 
the expenses of the institution, they will not be 
prohibited from becoming students, but they must 
not aspire to any of the rewards, and cannot be per- 
mitted to receive them!” 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
Vil. 
Wilmington, N. C. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—At Petersburg I saw for the 
first time streets lined with bales of cotton, which 
were preparing for shipment. They are first “sam- 
pled.” i. e., a slit is cut in each bale, and a handful 
of cotton taken out, to be kept as a sample, by 
which the cotton is afterwards sold, while the bales 
are stored in warehouses. 

The fortifications about Petersburg are not only 
noted for their great extent, but as marking the 
scene of the long struggle with, and the final over- 
throw of, the Southern army. The main fighting 
was some two miles from the city, and for a 
long distance the earth-works, indicating the lines 
of both armies, can now be distinctly seen on an 
elevated plateau, though some portions of them 
have been leveled. Here for ten long months the 
two armies lay intrenched within sight of each 
other, and at some points were not one hundred 


‘and fifty yards apart. Hundreds of acres of 


land once fine, fertile plantations, are now 
cleared of all buildings, fences and trees, and cut 
up. with a perfect net-work of intrenchments and 
earth-works of various kinds. On these fields the 
blood of thousands of the North and South was 
poured forth in the desperate struggle. It is es- 
timated that upward of 40,000 men were slain on 
these grounds within a space of ten acres. Think 
of the labor expended in digging the intrenchments, 
forts, etc., extencing for upward of twenty miles! 
The lines of each army consisted of intrenchments 
thrown up from one fort to another, forming a nar- 
row and safe passage-way below ground along the 
whole line. All the fortifications were earth-works, 
and the munitions of war and supplies of food had 
to’ be hauled along through the bottom of these in- 
trenchments from one fortification to another. 
Some of the Southern forts presented a singular 
spectacle, as the soldiers had a complete system 
of burrowing in imitation of rats and moles; and 
literally lived under ground, without light or venti- 
lation, in cold and damp hatitations ; the small 
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grate fire of bituminous coal in winter added its 
deadly gases to the already impure atmosphere. 
The Yankees, possessed of more energy and in- 
genuity, lived in palaces, comparatively speaking, 
as they had in some places substantial bomb-proofs 
and in others neatly constructed huts. 

The fort known as the Crater, which was blown 
up, was mined by a Pennsylvania regiment of coal- 
miners, who worked by night, so that the rest of 
the army might not be apprised of their opera- 
tions. Their implements were of a very primitive 
character, and the earth was taken out in hand- 
barrows constructed of cracker-boxes. It took 
them about a month to complete the gallery, which 
was upwards of 500 feet in length and six feet 
square. Lee, in the meantime mistrusting their 
designs, started a counter gallery; and though 
coming within two feet of the Union army’s exca- 
vations, did not succeed in hitting them. The 
Crater after the explosion was some 200 feet long, 
fifty feet wide and twenty feet deep; but it has 
since been filled up somewhat by the rains. Fine 
peach trees are now growing in and about the 
Crater. 

I met here a New York State man, who had 
lately bought a farm in the vicinity. He had been 
hard at work himself on his place, but he said that 
his neighbors had censured him for holding his 
own plow instead of having a colored man do it 
for him. They seemed to think that it was be- 
neath a white man to do work of that kind. It 
will no doubt take time for the South to overcome 
her former aristocratic notions in regard to labor 
that came in through slavery, but she can never 
really thrive until she has a true appreciation of 
honest labor and the art of producing. . 

Passing through the eastern portion of North 
Carolina we came toa very poor, sandy country, 
covered with immense pine forests. Gathering 
pitch, tar and turpentine is the leading business in 
this section, and it is surprising how many of the 
people manage to live, or rather stay in this coun- 
try. Inthe spring of the year the long-leafed pine 
trees are cut into on their sides, a cavity being dug 
out so as to hold the sap or turpentine of the tree 
as it oozes out; above this cavity the bark is cut 
out from year to year, finally reaching sometimes to 
the hight of ten or twelve feet. They frequently 
cut out on both sides of a tree, leaving just enough 
space to keep the treealive. The crude turpentine 
is gathered, and by a very simple process with rude 
fixtures in a rough shed, is distilled and barreled 
for market, the residuum left in the distillation be- 
ing rosin. The tar is made in a kiln of the chips 
taken out of the heart, or fat, as it is called, of the 
pine tree, the tar running out at the bottom into 
large vats, from which it is taken and barreled. It 
is only the long-leafed pine that yields turpentine 
and tar. 

From Weldon south there were first, second 
and third class cars. There was one car-load of 
plantation hands going to Louisiana, where they 
had been hired at $15 a month. Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, it is said, are all short of 
laborers, not having help enough to secure their 
cotton crops, and are offering great inducements 
for the colored people of North Carolina to 
go there. 

Wilmington, the chief commercial city ot North 
Carolina, is on the Cape Fear River 20 miles from 
the sea. It is the most noted place in the United 
States for the sale and shipment of naval stores. 
Large quantities of shad, herring and other fish are 
caught in the bay shoals and inlands along the 
coast below. Fish are here caught for fertilizing 
purposes, and a Fish Guano Manufacturing Com- 
pany have their extensive works not far from the city. 
The making of guano from fish is of compara- 
tively recent date. Mr. Hall, the manager of the 
Quinnipiac Company, Wallingford, Ct., claims to 





have been the first person to introduce this fer- 
tilizer to the public. The Quinnipiac Company 
have now several thousand dollars invested in this 
business, and own extensive works on an island 
near New London, Ct., whither fish are brought 
in their own vessels. The oil is first extracted 
from the fish, as this does not contain anything 
of value to the soil, and the residue is manufactured 
into guano. H. G. A. 
For the Circular. 
COLORADO RIVERS---THE “WALLED CANON OF 
THE ARKANSAS.” 





BY T. S. BRANDEGEE. 





Canon City, Col., Fan., 1871. 

All the rivers of Colorado are remarkable for 
something. The bright blue of the Cache 4 Poudre 
can be found in no other stream; the net-work of 
islands with which the channel of the Platte is 
filled makes it a remarkable river; Cherry Creek 
is noted for its varying volume of water, and for 
having at times no water; and so on through the 
whole category of Colorado streams—each one 
has its peculiarity, by which it differs from our 
idea of a river and from eastern rivers. 

Of all Colorado rivers, I think the Arkansas 
is the most beautiful. Its waters are as clear 
as can be; the small white pebbles and the 
bright red stones seem whiter and brighter when 
in the current of the river than they do upon its 
banks ; its surface, reflecting the bright blue of a 
Colorado sky, could not be more blue. 

Climb to the top of one of the numerous foot-, 
hills belonging to the Rocky Mountains in the 
vicinity of Cafion City, and follow with your eye 
the course of the river as it winds among the hills, 
under the rocks and between great red cliffs: at 
one place you see the water rushing over rocks 
white with foam; at another place, its color is 
changed to red by the reflection of a high, over- 
hanging precipice of the brightest red rock ; and 
again, it seems a bright emerald green while flow- 
ing at the foot of some ledge covered with pifion 
and cedar. Certainly, no other river presents 
such striking contrasts in the color of its waters ; 
white, black and blue, the brightest of red and the 
greenest of green. 


The recent cold snap had fringed the edges of 
the river with a band of ice, varying from two 
to ten feet in width, and sometimes extending 
clear across from bank to bank. This narrow 
strip was strong enough to serve as a pathway up 
the river; and although when a piece of ice only 
two feet wide was the only standing room between 
the deep, swiftly-running river and the foot of an 
overhanging precipice one thousand feet high, it 
could not be called very safe, yet it was certainly 
more convenient than climbing over the tops of 
snow-covered mountains. 

Taking advantage of this road made by Jack 
Frost, I. ascended the cafion of the Arkansas, 
sliding and slipping along its banks, admiring the 
beautiful scenery, and trying to keep out of the 
water. Now and then a wild duck rises splashing 
from the water; sometimes one of the little black 
Dippers, warming himself upon the ice, enlivens the 
air with a song. Otherwise, no sound is heard 
except the rushing and roaring of the water, the 
cracking and breaking of ice, floating swiftly down 
with the current. 

Five or six miles from Cafion City the rocks be- 
come steeper and higher ; the cliffs approach one 
another, and the broad river is contracted into a 
space from fifteen to thirty feet wide. This is the 
foot of the “Walled Cafion of the Arkansas,” 
through which the river, confined to a narrow 
channel by rocks fifteen hundred feet high, rushes 
and foams even at the present low water. Whata 
glorious sight it would be to see the river here 





swollen by the melted snows, changed into a tor- 
rent, when its waters reach the high-water mark, 
now far above me! Ascending through this chasm 
about three-quarters of a mile, you have a view of 
rocks, river and cafions that cannot be anywhere 
surpassed. The river turns and winds among the 
precipices as if its course was through a level 
meadow, so that on all sides the eye rests upon 
rocks one-third of a mile in hight, whose tops are 
almost out of sight. Before you is a cliff, dark, 
on which the sun can never shine, covered with 
dried ferns and mosses; back of you is a wall of 
rock of the brightest vermillion color, shining and 
glistening in the Colorado sunlight; on all sides 
are the overhanging red rocks, ornamented with 
strata of nearly black sandstone, which, crumpled 
and twisted, nearly vertically stripe them. 

Any one standing here would appreciate the 
name of the territory, Colorado, which means red 
earth. All shades, ranging from, scarlet to black, 
are visible; but red is the predominating color 
of the stones and rocks; even the water, when 
free from foam and ice, looks red. The monotony 
of a steep, smooth wall of rock is occasionally re- 
lieved by the side cafions, some with their narrow 
throats almost filled with stones and affording only 
imperfect views of the dark gorges beyond ; others 
with a wider mouth revealing a huge amphitheater, 
surrounded by great red castles, having vermillion 
turrets and overtopped by the peaks of scarlet 
mountains ; the arena is filled with rocks, large 
and small, of every imaginable shape and in every 
conceivable position; from the center, sharp needles 
of the red stone ascend five hundred feet ; and the 
whole presents a sight which it is impossible to 
describe. The moaning of the wind, the cracking 
of ice and the rushing of water, echoed from cliffs 
and rocks fifteen hundred feet high, aided by the 
solitude and wildness of the place, are truly calcu- 
lated to inspire a person with dread; but when 
also you know that the ice is liable “ to give way” 
at any moment, your feelings can be better imag- 
ined than described. 


PENCIL MARKINGS. 





. No fears should deter us from doing good. 
. . Not he that has little, but he that desires 
much, is poor. 
: . Liberty to exjoy is not complete without 
liberty to abstain. 

. Some one said to a reformer, “‘ The whole 
world is against you.” He calmly replied, “Then 
I am against the world.” 

. I never shrink from any conclusions, how- 
ever contrary to human authority, which I am led 
to by observance of natural principles. 


Remain at peace in the presence of God, 
who knows all your trials and permits them. Be 
satisfied with doing with calmness what depends 
upon yourself, and let the rest be as if it were not. 


In proportion as we are joined to Christ 
by ‘faith, we become unchangeable, independent of 
circumstances and sympathies, and shall have at 
all times a cheerful, thankful spirit that fears noth- 
ing. 

It is where the intellect rules over the 
heart that we find egotism, hypo and insanity. Sel- 
fish ambition is a vice of the intellect. The heart 
is not ambitious, and would be contented with the 
milk and honey of salvation if the intellect did not 
torment it with comparisons. The pride that goes 
before a fall, and the despair which comes after it, 
are “were of the intellect. 


. If one should give me a dish of sand and 
tell me ‘there were particles of iron in it, 1 might 
hunt for them with my clumsy fingers, and be unable 
to detect them ; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how it would draw to itself the 
most invisible particles by the mere power of at- 
traction. The unthankful heart, like my finger in 
the sand, discovers no real mercies ; but let the 
thankful heart sweep through the day, and as the 
magnet finds the iron so it willfind in every hour 
some heavenly blessing, only the iron in God’s sand 
is gold. 
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RAILROADS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





THE following letter, in reply toa suggestion con- 
cerning railroads, was written by Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, who had been associated with his brother- 
in-law, Robert Fulton, in the application of steam 
to navigation :— 

Albany, March 1, 1811. 

Dear Sir: I did not till yesterday receive yours 
of the 25th of February ; where it has loitered on 
the road, I am at a loss to say. I had before read 
of your very ingenious proposition as to the railway 
communications. 1 fear however, on mature reflec- 
tion, that they will be liable to serious objection, and 
ultimately more expensive thanacanal. They must 
be double, so as to prevent the danger of two such 
heavy bodies meeting. The walls on which they are 
placed must be at least four feet below the surface 
and three above, and must be clamped with iron, 
and even then would hardly sustain so heavy a 
weight as you propose moving at the rate of tour 
miles an hour on wheels. As to wood, it would not 
last a week. They must be covered with iron, and 
that, too, very thick and strong. The means of stop- 
ping these heavy carriages without a great shock, 
and of preventing them from running on each other 
—for there would be many running on the road at 
once—would be very difficult. In cases of acci- 
dental stops, or necessary stops to take wood and 
water, etc., many accidents would happen. The 
carriage of condensing water would be very trouble- 
some. Upon the whole, I fear the expense would 
be much greater than that of canals, without being 
so convenient. 


THE NEWS. 





Capt. THOMAS SELFRIDGE, Commander of the 
Darien Surveying Expedition up the Atrato River, 
after encountering many hardships, has at last met 
with success. He writes from Paya, interior of 
Darien, Jan. 13th, to Consul Long: “I have dis- 
covered the line for the interoceanic canal. The 
hight of the dividing ridge is 300 feet.” 


THE Memphis Affpeal says: “It now costs 
$7,000 in gold to get one hundred Chinamen to an 
interior town, and a smaller number will not mi- 
grate from California ; they move in colonies.” 


THE action of the first class at the West Point 
Military Academy in expelling from that institu- 
tion three members of the fourth class for the 
vice of lying, as also the mild censure administered 
to them by their officers, receives the severe ani- 
madversions of the public press. A Congression- 
al Investigating Committee, sent to inquire into 
the case, recommend that the three cadets be re- 
stored, that all who participated in the outrage bé 
dismissed, and proper punishment be adminis- 
tered to the officers in charge. 


ONE of the most appalling railway accidents on 
record occurred last Tuesday evening, the 7th, 
near the little village of Hamburg on the line of 
the Hudson River railroad. Just before the south- 
ward-bound freight train reached the bridge across 
the Wappinger creek, an axle belonging to the tenth 
car broke, throwing the car off the track so that it 
thumped along on the ties ; the enormous oil vat 
the car sustained swayed to and fro, and finally 
crashed against the frame-work of the bridge, 
piling up the aébris on the gece) Naw Before 
signals could be made, the second Pacific Express, 
going at the rate of forty miles per hour, shot into 
the wreck. The engine and baggage cars, together 
with the Buffalo sleeping car, were instantly thrown 
off the track on to the ice below; a distance of six 
feet. The remainder of the train was left standin 
on the rails. The oil from the bursted vat delnged 
the wreck below, and in aninstant the fated sleep- 
ing car, containing seventeen persons, was wrapped 
in a sheet of flame so fierce and impenetrable, that 
no succor could be extended to its inmates ; whose 
death must have been a short, sharp agony. Two 
of the remaining five coaches were burned, but the 
passengers escaped uninjured. 


PRESIDENT GRANT has sent a message to Con- 
gress on German affairs, in which, after referring 
to the present condition of the German Empire, 
and some of the points of similarity between its 
political organization and that of the United States, 
and calling attention to the importance of emigra- 
tion from Germany to this country, he suggests 
the propriety of making the compensation for 
diplomatic service at the Berlin court the same as 
that received by our representatives at London and 
Paris. 





THE President has announced to the Senate, 
that a High Commission has been agreed upon to 
examine and arrange all differences pending be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, includ- 
ing the “ Alabama Claims,” and the Fishing Ques- 
tion. The personal characters of the Commis- 
sioners are an assurance that the questions 
involved, will be thoroughly examined and ably 
discussed. 


THE British Patliament was opened on Wednes- 
day, by an address from the Queen. She urged 
the reorganization of the army on the basis of a 
large reserve, improved organization of the regu- 
lars, especially artillery and engineers, a strong 
militia, and an improved volunteer navy. She 
also formally announced the betrothal of the 
Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne. The 
marriage of a princess of the royal blood with one 
not of the purple, though of no special significa- 
tion to us, is an unusual and highly important event 
in Europe. 


THE fifteen articles of the terms of the armis- 


tice agreed upon by Bismarck and Favre are print- | 


ed. 

Article second states the object of the armis- 
tice to be, to permit the Government of National 
Defense of France to convoke an Assembly freely 
elected,, which will pronounce on the question, 
whether or not war shall be continued. ; 

Article fourth provides that during the armistice 
the German army shall not enter Paris. 

Article eleventh stipulates that the city of Paris 
pay before the fifteenth day of the armistice, as a 
war indemnity, the sum of 200,000,000 francs. 


No sooner has the strife of actual battle ceased 
between the two armies in and around Paris, than 
disagreements arise between Bismarck and the 
French leaders, and antagonistic political factions 
are developed in Paris and France. 


Immediately after the armistice was agreed upon 
Gambetta issued a decree, disqualifying as candi- 
dates for the National Assembly, to convene on the 
8th inst., all members of the Bourbon, Orléans 
and Bonaparte families, as well as all persons who 
held prominent positions under the second empire. 
Bismarck affirmed, on the other hand, that the elec- 
tion must be entirely free. Favre and other mem- 
bers of the present government of France agreed 
with Bismarck in regard to the matter, and have 
since declared all limitations of freedom in the elec- 
tions abolished. The powers of the Bordeaux gov- 
ernment have been withdrawn, and the Paris govern- 
ment led by Favre assumes control. The course of 
Gambetta and his colleagues at Bordeaux is not 
favorable to a peaceful solution of the national 
difficulties. They urge preparations during the 
armistice for a renewal of the conflict at its expira- 
tion. It is stated, that ata mass meeting in Bor- 
deaux Gambetta was formally requested to accept 
the presidency of a committee of public. safety, 
and prosecute the war to the death. The cities of 
the North apparently favor peace, including Paris, 
though the war party generally make the most 
noise. It is too early to predict which party will 
predominate in the Assembly. All shades of politi- 
cal opinion are likely to be represented. M. Thiers, 
who is supposed to favor the election of a prince 
of the Orléans family to the throne of France, has 
been elected by an overwhelming majority. 


The terms of the Armistice did not provide for 
the immediate cessation of hostilities in-the East 
of France, and the Germans have in that quarter 
had their usual good fortune. General Manteuffel 
has pressed the French so closely that many thou- 
sands, chiefly the remnants of Bourbaki’s army, 
have sought refuge in Switzerland, where they are 
disarmed. 

It is now known that 180,000 prisoners were 
taken in Paris, with 1,500 cannon, and 400 field 
pieces and mitrailleuses. 

The revictualling of Paris is proceeding. Eng- 
land and the United States are sending supplies to 
the ‘destitute Parisians. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We can generally determine by aid of the post-mark on an envelop 
from what State it is sent, but occasionally the name of the State is 
printed or written indistinctly, and sometimes does not appear at all ; 
and in the latter case, if the letter itself does not help us, we are of 
course entirely uncertain of the full address of the writer. For in- 
stance, a letter now before us, signed ‘‘E. C. G.,”’ calling for the 
CrRcULAR, was evidently written at ‘‘ Lakeport ;’’ but whether in 
California, Michigan or New York, we have no means of deter- 
mining. 

To &. D., Chicago, [il.—Please inform us whether or not you 





have received the packages of publications. You need not take the 
trouble to translate the rest of the article in the Pioneer. It is in- 
teresting as an expose of a great evil in society, but does not propose 
a true remedy, and its manner of discussing the subject is not fully 
satisfactory to us. 

To W. H. S., Verona, Mich.—Your questions are nearly all 
answered in the first column of the Crrcutar. We have no code 
of laws, and no eo rules for admission, except that persons must 
first discharge all outside obligations; second, put into the common 
treasury all property whatsoever; third, satisfy us that they fully 
appreciate and heartily accept the religious principles of the Com- 
munity. No exclusive relations are encouraged among the mem- 
bers of the Community. Certificates of ‘‘ good standing ’’ in other 
churches, though of some value in themselves, are not very highly 
— here, for the reason that the churches do not deman 
their members freedom from selfishness. Our doors are at present, 
for sufficient reasons, closed against all applicants. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRC ULAR. 


E. L. G., Yellow Springs, Ohio, $1.00; A. M. B., Prescott, 
Mass., $1.00; A. E. N., Washington, D. C., $2.00; G. F., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, $1.00; H. S. D., Pottsville, Pa., 45cts.: J. C., Brook- 
lyn, L. I., $2.00; E. D., Chicago, IIl., $2.00; W.C. K., Chi 

ll., $2.00; M. J. B., Masonville, N. Y., so cts.; A. P. C., Oneida, 
N. $1.00; I. S., Norwich, N. Y., $2.00; W. G., Bates, IIL, 
25 cts.; C. B., Vineland, N. J., $1.00; A. O. G., Portland, Me., 
25 cts.; L. B. S., Frankfort, Mich,, $2.00. 


A Scotchman’s definition of metaphysics: ‘* When the folks wha 
listen dinna ken the meaning o’ what they hear, and when the mon 
po speaks dinna ken what he means his ain sel’—that’s smeetajis- 
sicks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLinGrorp ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. Tosubscribers of the Crr- 
CULAR it. will be sent post-paid for $3. 50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 

_ edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo: 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 gents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLAr office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to. the. explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. TruspNeER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trag- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other. 
publications. 
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